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OTIS TUFTON MASON, f 

On November 5, 1908, died Otis Tufton Mason, Head Curator of Anthro- 
pology at the U. S. National Museum, one of the foremost representatives of 
ethnological science in America. During the years when anthropological 
research was first organized under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Mason contributed a large share to the activity of the small groups of 
workers assembled in Washington. Through his wide knowledge, attained 
by extensive reading, by constant contact with the large and varied collec- 
tions of the National Museum, and by intimate intercourse with the many 
students who visit Washington, he was able to exert a most wholesome influ- 
ence upon the development of anthropology. His influence was the more far- 
reaching, since through the charming simplicity of his manner, his unassuming 
bearing, and his sympathetic mind he made friends everywhere. Thus he has 
done much to stimulate anthropological interests. His own work lay largely 
in the study of the development of human industries, and he has contributed 
extensively to our knowledge of the manufactures of the North American 
Indians. The general course of development of human invention was a sub- 
ject dear to his heart, and we owe to him the pleasing and attractive books, 
" Origin of Invention " and "Woman's Share in Primitive Culture," which 
contain not only many novel and important ideas, but which also reveal to the 
reader the author in the whole amiable charm of his personality. Those who 
had the privilege of knowing him will miss him sadly. His works assure to him 
a permanent place in the history of anthropology. 

Franz Boas. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Items of French-Canadian Folk-Lore, Essex Co., Ontario. — The 
following items were communicated to me by Mr. J. C. Day, Toronto. 

1. Two lovers will not agree after they are married, if they both wipe their 
face on the same towel. 

2. The color of a spider spinning down in front of you, or alighting on 
your person, will indicate the color of your new hat or suit of clothes. 

3 . It is unlucky to sit at a table beneath a crack in the ceiling. 

4. If a hearse with the corpse covers the ground twice in going to the 
church and graveyard, there will be another death in the family before the 
year is out. 

5. To avert misfortune, after going out and coming back for something 
you have forgotten, sit down a few minutes. 

6. When a sower, in sowing grain, leaves a coffin-shaped piece of land 
unsowed, it portends death to some member of his family. 

7. News will come from the direction in which a dreaming dog points its 
nose. 

8. To cure toothache a piece of a snake's slough is rolled up into a ball 
and placed in the hollow of the aching tooth. 

Mr. Day also informs me that the well-known Devonian fossil Spirifer 
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mucronatus, known among English residents as " petrified butterflies," which 
are extensively found in Essex and Lambton counties, are carried as lucky- 
stones. 

W. J. Wintemberg. 
Toronto, Can. 

Witchcraft. — At Shaftsbury, Vermont, eighty years ago, the belief in 
witches was quite general, and even the children knew the rhyme which 
brought disaster into the family circle; for it often happened that a witch 
would come down the chimney in the form of a black cat, and say, — 

"I, Tattaru, 
Tell you 

To tell Tatterrier 
That sits by the fire 
That Tatterrags is dead." 

And soon after that some one of those sitting around the fireplace would 
sicken and die. 

The country doctor of the neighborhood used to go, with his wife and 
daughter, on a certain day of each year, to gather bittersweet-root to ward 
off the witches. None of the three spoke, or turned their eyes to right or left, 
from the time they left the house until they entered it again. 

The sister of my informant fell ill with typhoid, and, in the excessive weak- 
ness consequent upon the disease, would tremble when startled or excited. 
At this, the old doctor would shake his head solemnly, and say, " I don't like 
that ! I don't like that ! She is bewitched." 

The people all knew that when a horse balked, he was bewitched ; but none 
knew who the witch was, until one time they put a red-hot horseshoe on a 
balking animal, when the woman who had bewitched him went lame with a 
burned foot. 

Another time a witch was discovered in this wise: One of the women of 
the village had given a poor neighbor permission to come to her garden for 
vegetables whenever she liked; and whenever the neighbor came, she walked 
in at the front door, and through the house to the garden. But one day the 
lady hung a horseshoe over the front door; and the next time the neighbor 
came with her basket, she walked rapidly to the door, stopped suddenly, 
seemed agitated, and went around the house to the garden, for witches cannot 
come under a horseshoe. 

The Indians in a New Mexican pueblo known to the writer still believe in 
witches. Several years ago, during a religious ceremony in the kiva, they 
caught a supposed witch peeping in through a crack. The worshippers ran 
out and stoned the witch, chasing her till she fell in a little clump of peach- 
trees. Three days after, she died; and when she was buried, the wind blew 
furiously, proving that she was indeed a witch. 

Some years later one of her little girls died of diphtheria ; and when she was 
buried, the wind blew, as at the mother's funeral. " And you see," said my 
little informant in an awed whisper, "that showed that if she had lived to 
grow up, she would have been a witch too." 

Clara Kern Bayliss. 

Macomb, III. 



